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REVIEW. “ 


FORTUNES OF NIGEL, 


author of Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c. in 
Republished in New-York and Phila- 





2 Romance; 
two volumes. 
delphia—1822, 


TueEre is a charm in fiction, when wrought by the 
hand of a powerful imagination—a delectable and faseina- 
“ting charm, that lulls the judgment to sleep, and steeps the 
moral sense in a kind of tempo forgetfulness, while 
we sit curousing at the banquet of Romance, prepared for 
us, by that great Magician, commonly known by the name 
of a Genius. it is this charm that disarms us of that aus- 
terity of brow, and rigour of judgment, with which we 
peruse a new work, upon a theme purely literary and sci- 
entific. The reader of a Romance 9 in guest of plea- 
sure and entertainment; he longs to lap in Pysium ; and 
if he is transported by the interest of the story, and for a 
few hours made insensible to earthly ills by the. rap- 
tures of the moment, he is satisfied —his mind is content— 
he praises in proportion to the pleasure received—and as 
his pleasure was great, so does ‘he disdain to sit in judg- 
ment on what pleased him. It-is partly to this cause, that 
few readers of Romance feel any inclination to criticise a 
work of fiction; and partly to that inferiority of rank, 
which Novels in general hold in the community of Let- 
ters. As it relates to the works of the Waverly writer, 
however, the latter cause cannot be supposed to have much 
influence in restraining criticism, and granting impunity 
to his faults. The professed Crities and Reviewers, hold 
him to be a creditable subject for their discourse ; and 
were it only for the mystery, which has exalted him to 
artificial importance, and not merely in consideration of 
his powers, they would deem him an honourable subject 
for their special attention. The Reviewer of a Novel, un- 
fortunately, however, is seldom perused by those who 
have read the work he criticises, that being adjudged a su- 
rfluous labour. Even supposing, then, that the Critic 
is not dazzled by the genius of the author, (to which he 
is as liable as.any other reader ;) even supposing him to be 
impartial, cool, and analytical in-his criticism; still, he is 
discoursing to those who do not hear him; or what is 
equally as bad, he is only heard by a few here and there, 


with enthusiasm, what they have read with pleasure. In 
thi¢ manner every thing conspires to hide the blemishes 
oft Pbpuilar Novel—popular, because it is pleasing, but 
not*therefore, necessarily perfect. The eritic, like the 
parson, is nobody without his congregation ; and if he de- 
claifhs against ne pleasure, as fraught with evil, 
they abate theifattention, or attach incredulity to his 
words. His sermon, therefore is lost; the pleasure is still 4 
indulged in, the defects of the performance continde to be 
overlooked, and the evil consequences fail to be arrested 
by the voice of wisdom and of virtue. 

Let not the reader when he comes to this period, throw 
down the review we proffer him, under the apprehension 
that we intend to deny all excellence to THE FORTUNES 
OF NIGEL, and all genius to the author of Waverly. Al- 
though we pass for Critics, yet we are not in good truth, 
those surly cynies, which such conduct would imply. We 
have admired the unknown, asa writer of wonderful pow- 
ers; we have perused his present performance with in- 
tense interest and much pleasure ; but we must in the same 
breath declare, that he is over-rated ; that he is appreciat- 
ed more through the medium of pleasure and of fancy, 
than of judgment ; and that the reflecting reader must of- 
ten feel a pang.for the immoral tendency of the picture, 
even while-he is delighted with the bold, grand, and mas- 
terly touches of the pencil that sketches it. 


are general faults, which pervade all the works 






of this wri par \they are, we regret to say it, all to be 
found in t work © efore us; and which as we singly 

a 4 eS S53 N . 
serutinize We beg to be understood as extending our 
animadversion to all of them. 


In the Fortunes of Nigel, we recognize an old acquain- 
tance, who has only changed his cloathes, and who has 
not changed them or the better. We see no new fea- 
tures; we are surprized by no new incidents; and the 
same characters appear On the scene, with their parts a lit- 
tle varied, and their dresses changed ; but the draft of the 
plot is the same, and the tendency of the whole piece run- 
ning to the old catastrophe. The openning of the work 


before us, is like all the rest, extremely repulsive, dry, and 
uninteresting; and rather too foreign to the main subject 
of the story, for the great space it occupies. The entire 





who dislike his reviews because he happens not to applaud 
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of the first volume, is but a kind of proloene, or introduc- 
tion to the real business and bustle of tle story, The great- 
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», old man to put his hand on the table where he had placed 


er part of it might be owe - adyantage. This prolix- 
ity in the onset; this distant skirniis hy his plot, as 
if he was perplexed how and where to begin, has totally 
marred the Fortunes ef Nigel ;* for unless the reader has 
patience to wade through the sleepy pages of the prelimi- 
nary tome, he must remain an alien to the beautiés and 
horrors of the second. ‘This crovgding the first volumes, 

gmextraneous to the direct interest of the plot, 









gives ich hurry and precipitation to.its develope 
ment; ment. Thus, in the conclhding ‘part of 
the se ‘nly hear of Nigel through subordinate 


.a hurried and incoherent manner. Ow- 
at starting, the author evidently gives 
en his strengt ost Wiiited. ~ In his 
Rrecipigation, he has been guilty of some “contradictions. 

e hear of the loss of the Sign Wlanual for the payment 
of the debt to Nigel, which his father had advanced to 
Jumes, in his extremest emergency. It appears at the 
conclusion, that the o/d miser had taken it from Nigel’s 
table in his apartment in lsatia, at the same time tiiftthe 
stole the piece of gold. His daughter, when Richie mar- 
ries her, restores it at the wedding dinner. Nigel could 
not have given him the paper with thegtwo pieces, With- 
out having seen it; and he detected evefy attempt of the 







his arms and his cabinet, Besides, the piece of gold which 
he stole, with the consent of Nigel, he kept in his hand at 
the time of his murder clenched fast even in the agonies of 
death, which shews he could not have been at his strong 
box, after he had an opportunity of stealing the paper. If 
he had stolen it, therefore, it would have been on his per- 
sen ; but it was not, for his daughter knew nothing of it 
when she left her father’s den to fly with Nigel.—This 
joss and recovery of the Sign Manuel, therefore, is an evi- 
dent postscript to protract the story, when he found it clo- 
sing too fast upon him. We mention it, to shew the pal- 
pable inconsistencies, to which mercenary haste drives the 
best writers. Such an inaccuracy should have been among 
ihe last sins committed by the author of Waverly. 

Nigel, like his elder brother whom we have just named, 
( Waverly ) is a passive hero—if we ee be allowed to 
use the contradictory term, to express the contradictory 
thing. He is acted on by others ; and ‘seldom acts by 
his own volition. This is the characteristic of all his he- 
roes, (and it might justly be called an Jésh one, that is— 
a bull!) We presume he fashions them after this manner, 
(or his own convenience ; as it is certainly mueh more ea- 
sy to make out his story, by means of his 7 es ; 
who in all his novels usurp the place of his hero, while the 
hero scarcely maintains the dignity of a supernumery. Ni- 
wel’s first free action, is in the house of the Miser, on the 
night of his murder; and his ngxt and last is in presenting 
himself at Court. “In his. 
finale, he is exclusively passive—the recipient, not the 
agent. .* 

The Romance before us wants originality. It is a copy 
of an original by the same master. It is Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, under a new title, and a few slight variations. To be- 
gin with the hero, Nigel. . He is a modest young man, 
with no experience of the world, who has a suit at Court. 





* We perceive near the close of she first volume, that the ortho- 
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iage, and the whole of the 


So is the hero in Kenihesrth, His rival is a powerful and 
licéntious courtier, called Leiscester. In the work before 
9s, Lord Dalgarno, isthe pow-rful foe at Court, of Nigel. 
Both are the same accomplished villains acting the same 
part. ‘The old Miser and his daughter, in .2/satia, are 
but copies of the old Miser and his daughter in Kenilworth. 


jilis strong box ; the trap-door, and the scene of murder, 


is almost a plagiarism from the last mentioned work. Vaur- 
ney in that novel, and the swaggering Captain in this, do 
not indeed play the same parts, but they are both cut- 
throats of the same infamous stamp; if not twins, at least 
brothers. It is easy to perceive, that the author intended 
Lutin to be a second Fiibbertyjibbet ; but the rapid ex- 
pansion of his materi dered him from completing 
the sketeh. Margaret R ‘is butja shadow ; yet still we 
have seen that shadow in some of his former tales. Hard 
Huntinglen is but a second edition of the old rivai of 
Leiscester in Kenilworth. We do not remember where, 
but-we have certainly met with Sir Mungo in one of his 
prior works. David Ramsay isa kil for the> 
Astrologer in Kenilworth; except that ither retards 
rior accelerates the plot, being altogether a supernumerary 
character ; from which we derive neither amusement nor 
instruction.—The episode of the Lady Hermione.is almost 
too romantic ; it borders too much on the marvedlous, and 
demands too great a sacrifice from the understanding, to 
be highly relished; besides that the mystery is wrought 
to an unnecessary pitch, and the curiosity of the reader 
excited beyond the proper bounds; for eventually we feel 
disappointed both in the lady and her story; which by the 
way, is told in a very awkward manner, and at a very un- 
seasonable time, as if the author had been afraid to trust 


it by itself, as.in reason he might. : 
e have Said the yphe is too hurried. It is se 


in an unpardonable degree ; for there is a perfect rush af 
incident towards the conclusion, which greatly obscures 
the action of the plot. Nigel is marred, without our hav- 
ing seen him once in company with his mistress, after he 
had become enamoured of her; we have not a solitary 
courting scene. Now this, in a Novel, is unpardonable. 
Indeed we know not that he is in love with the watch- 
maker’s daughter, (although we observe that she is run- 
ning after him!) till we hear of the intended nuptials, 
under the auspices of the good-natured King. Indeed, so 
much has the author precipitated the story in this part of 
his book, that we seeno more of the hero till his marriage 
and only become informed of his fortunes conseqguentially, 
and through the actions of others. 

As the hero, Lord Nigel, is a passive character, so have 
we but a feeble conception of his qualities. The author 
has omitted to depict his mind and heart in plain prose. 
He has given us. no picture, and we are compelled to infer 
his character from his actions, which being few, leave us 
but an imperfettimage of him. There isa mixture of cour- 
age and timidity in him, héwever, which being in ex- 
tremes, often expose him to our alternate admiration and 
contempt. As the dupe of Lord Dalgarno, we despise 
him, but as the champion of the Miser’s daughter, he has 
our approbation and applause. The passiveness of his 
character, appears to have struck even the author as a blem- 
ish, and he anticipates criticism, by making Nigel solilo- 
















grephy of this name was originally Wiggle. 
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quise upon his own want of energy and decision; and he 
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resolves to be no longer under the blind direction of others. 
But he still continues to be guided by the volition of those 
around him; a mere machine yielding first to one impulse 
and then to another. Heis even made to love through the 
passions of another. The author, however, instead of es- 
caping censure, by being aware of the weakness of his 
hero’s character, has only given ita more reasouable foun- 
dation, by not improving what he perceived to be a defect. 


The catastrophe of Lord Dalgarno 1s a precise copy 
from the fate of Sir Edward in the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian; and is intended as poetical justice for the 
same crime—seduction. Incidents so exacting the same, 
varied only by locality, indubitably bespeak an over- 
stretched irfvention. 

The scene of this Novel is laid altogether in London ; 
much of it in the Court of James J, the successor to Eliza- 
beth. ‘The delineation of Royal manners may be very 
faithful; but we are convinced they can furnish nothing 
tempting to the palate of true Republicans. To confess 
the truth, we-know of no writer extant, who has given the 
world such powerful antidotes against the charm of Roy- 
alty, as the author of Waverly ; who by penetrating the 
arcana, instead of merely depicting the external glare, 
pomp, and circumstance of power, has demonstrated the 
folly of greatness, and exposed the futility of a long line 
of ancestry. We would wish some of our expatriated 
Americans, would imitate the Scotch-Unknown in this 
particular. 

It may, perhaps, be thought too rigid an exaction, to 
require a7worué (esson Wo every Romauce ; but iu our judge 
ment it is as easy to produce a fable that shall strengthen 
the cause of virtue, as one that. shall impair it; and this 
wholesome lesson we think every way compatible with 
the wildest levity, and jocose amusement. The moral of 
the work before us, it is hard to discover; and it was the 
amore required in this production, because it abounds with 
more scens of villainy, vice, and debauchery, than any 
other of his performances. Zord Dalgarno is a picture 
of the most appalling and stupendous vice, heartless and 





void of all conscience, much more so than we remember 


to have heard or read of—a compound of theoretical and 
practical iniquity that almost exceeds belief; and yet he is 
decked out with the splendour of every accomplishment ; 
every~fascinating quality of manner and address, an object 
of imitation to the young, and of admiration to the deprav- 
ed and the thoughtless. It may be alledged that the vio- 


‘ Jent end he comes to, amidst the very harvest and triumph 


of his crimes, will be enough to deter imitators. This 
we deny, because his death is fortuitous, and all hope to 
escape what is the effect. of accident only.—To shew the 
correctness of this remark, we shall extract the character 
of this gallant, as it lies in detached parts in the novel ; and 
then enquire of the reader, whether if Lurd Byron had 
given such a volume to the world, he would have escaped 
the charge of immorality and atheism ? 


* The two young men walked together on the terrace which over. 
bung the river, and talked on the topics which Lord Dalgarno, the el. 
— J ane the most experienced, thought most likely to interest his new’ 

riend. 

These naturally regarded the pleasures attending a court life ; and 
Lord Dalgarno expresse) much surprise at understanding that Nigel 
proposed an instant return to Scotland. 

* ¥ou are jesting with me,” he said. ‘ All the court rings—it is 


needless to mince it—with the extraordinary success of your suit— 
against the Lizhest interest, it is suid, now influencing the horizon at 
Whitehall, Men think of you—talk of you—fix their eyes on you- 
ask exch other, who is this young Scotch Lord, who has stepped so 
far in a single day? They augur, in whispers to each other, how high 
and how far you may push your fortune—and.all thet you design. to 
make of it, is to return to Scotland, eat raw oatmeal cakes, baked up 
on # peat fire, have your hand shaken by every loon of a biue-bonnet 
who chooses to dub you cousin, though Ned relationship comes by 
Noah ; drink Scots twopenny ale, eat half-starved red«leer venison, 
when you can kill it, rule upon a galloway, and be called my right 
honourable and maist worthy lord.” 

“There _is no great guiety in the prospect hefo 
said Lord Glenvarloch, “even if your father and Master Heriot 
should succeed in putling my affairs on some footing of plausible hope. 
And yet I trust to do. something for my vassals, as my ancestors before 
me, and to teach my children, as 1 have myself been taught, to mak: 
some personal sacrifices, if they ve necessary, In order to maintaii 
with dignity the situation in which they are placed by Providence.” 

Lord Dalgarno, afier having once or twice stifled his laugiter du- 
ring this speech, at length broke out into a fit of mirth, su hearty and 
so resistless, that, angry as he was, the call of sympatly swept Nigel 
along with him, and, despite of himself, he could not forbear to join 
in 4 ae of laughter, which he thought not only causeless, Lut almost 
impertinent. 

He soon recollected himself, however; and said, in a tone qualified 
to allay Lord Dalgatno’s extreme mirth, “ This is all well, my lord; 
but how am f to understand your merriment?” Lord Dalgarno only 
answered him with redoubled peals of laughter, anc at length held by 
Lord Glenvarloch’s cloak, as if to prevent his falling down on the 
ground, in the extremity of his convulsion. 

At length, while Nigel gtood half abashed, half angry, at becoming 
thus the subject of his new acquaintance’s riclicule, and was only re- 
strained from expressing his resentment against the son, by a sense 
of the obligations he owed the father, Lord Dalgarno recovered him- 
self, and spoke ina half-yrqken voice, his eyes still running with tears, 
“ 1 crave your pardon, my dear Lord Glenvarloch—ten thousand times 
do I crave your pardon, But that last picture of rural dignity, aceom- 

ied * your grave and angry surprise at my laughing at what would 
ave made any court-bred hound laugh, that had but so much as bay- 
ed the moon once from the court-yard at Whitehall, totally overcame 
me. Why, my liefest aud dearest lord, you, a young and handsome 
fellow, with high birth, a title, and the name of an estate, so well re- 
ceived by the King at your first starting, as makes your further pro- 
gress scarce matter of doubt, if you know how to improve it—for the 
King has already said you are ‘a braw lad, and well studied in the 
more humane letters’—you, too, whom all the women, and the very 
marked beauties of the court, desire to-see, because you came from 
Leyden, were born in Scotland, and have gained a hard contested suit 
in Bogland—you, | say, with a person like a prince, an eye of fire, 
and a wit as quick, to think of throwing your cards on the table when 
the game is in your very hand, running back to the frozen north, and 
marrying—let me se¢—a tall, stalking, blue eyed, fvir-skinned bonny 
wench, with eighteen quarters in her sculcheon, a sort of Lot's wife, 
newly descended from her pedestal, and with ber to shut yourself up 
in your tapestried chamber! Uh, gad!—Swouns, | shall never sur- 
vive the ilea !” . 

It is seldom that youth, however high-minded, is able, from mere 
strength of character and principle, to support itself against the force 
of ruhicule Half angry, half mortified, and, to say truth, half asham- 
ed of bis more manly and better purpose, Nigel was unable, and flat- 
tered himself it was unnecessa) y, to play the part of a rigid moral pa- 
triot, in presence of a young man whose current fluency of language, 
as well as his experience in. the highest circles of society, gave him, 
in spite of Nigel’s better and firmer thoughts, a te:.:porary ascendancy 
overhim He sought, therefore, to compromise the matter, and avoid 
farther debate, by frankly owning, that if to return to his own coun- 
try were not his choice, tt was at least a matter of necessity. “ His 

airs,” he said, “ were unsetth d, his income precarious.” 

“And where is he whose affairs are settled, or whose income is 
less than precarious, that is to be found in attendance on the court ?”’ 
said Lord Dalgarno; «ll are either losing or winning. Those who 
have wealth come hither to get rid of it, while the happy gallan's 
who, like you and 1, dear Glenvarloch, have little or none, lave eve- 
ty chance to be sharers im their spoils.” 

“1 have no ambition of that sort,” said Nigel, “and if I hed, I must 
tell you plainly, Lord Dulgarno, I have not the meanstodo so Tecan 
scarce as yet call the suit | wear my own ; | owe jt, and Ido not blush 
to say so, to the friendship of yonder good man” 


e, I confess,"’ 








“{ will not laugh again, if 1 can help it,” said Lord Dalgarno. 
* But, Lord! that you should have gone to a wealthy goldsmith for 


ew egy 2 
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ae hahit—why, 1 could have brought you to an honest confiding tai- 
r, who should have furnished you with half a dozen, merely for love 
of the little word, ‘lordship,’ which you place before your name ;— 
and then your goldsmith, if he be really a friendly goldsmith, should 
have equipped you with such a purse of fair rose-nobles, as would 
bought you thrice as many suits, or done better things tor you.” 
“ti do not understand these fashions, my lord,” said Nigel, his dis- 
pleasure mastering kis shame ; “ were [ to attend the court of my So. 
Vereign, it should be when I could maintain, without shifting or bor. 
rowing, the dress and retinue which my rank requires ” 
“ Which my rank requires!” said Lord Dalgarno, repeating his last 
words; “that, now, is as good as if my father had spoke it. 1 fancy 
you woukl love to move to court like hinf followed by a round score 


of old blue-bottles, with white heads and red noses, with bucklers and 
broadswords, their hands, trembling betwixt age and strong 
waters, can no use of—as many hige silver badges on their 


arms, to show whose fools they are, as would furnish forth a court 
cupboard of plate—rogues fit for nothing but to fill our anti-chambers 
with the flavour of onions and genievre—pah !” 

“The poor knaves !”’ said pee Glenvarloch; “they have served 
your father, it may be, in the wars. “What would become of them 
were he to turn them off ?” 

“Why, let them go to the hospital,” said Dalgarno, “‘or to the 
bridge-end, to sell switches. The King is a better man than my fa- 
ther, and you see those who have served in Ais wars do so every day ; 
or, when their blue coats were well worn out, they would make rare 
scure-crows. Here is a fellow now, comes down the walk; the stout- 
est raven dared not come within a yard of that copper nose. fF tell 
you, there is more service, as you will soon see, in my valet of the 
chamber, and such a lither lad as my page Lutin, than there is im a 
score of these old memorials of the Douglas’ wars, where they cut 
each others throats for the chance of finding twelve pennies Scots on 
the person of the slain. Marry, my lord, to make amends, they will 
eat mouldy victuals, and drink stale ale, as if their bellies were pun- 
cheons, But the dinner-bell is going to s»und—hark, it is clearing 
its rusty throat, with a preliminary jowl. That is another clamorous 
velique of peda that, were | master, should soon be at the bottom 
of the Thames. How the foul fiend can it interest the nts and 
mechanics in the Strand, to know that the Bartof- rr 
ting down to dinner? But my father looks our way—we must not be 
late for the grace, or we shall be in dis-grace, if you will ive a 
quibble which would have made his Majesty laugh. You will find 
us all of a piece. and having been accustomed to eat in saucers abroad, 
} am ashamed you should witness our larded capons, our mountains 
of beef, and oceans of brewis, as lange as Highland hills and lochs; 
but you shall see better cheer to-morrow, Where oes you ? I will 
call for you. I must be your guide through the peopled desert, to 
certain enchanted lands, which you will scarce discover without chart 
and pilot. Where lodge you ?” 

“1 will meet you in Paul's,” said Nigel, a good deal embarrassed, 
“at any hour you please to name.” 

“Oh, you would be private,” said the young lord; “ nay, fear not 
me—lI will be no intruder. But we have attained this huge larder of 
fiesh, fowl, and fish, I marvel the oaken boards not under it,” 

They had indeed arrived in the dining-parlour of the mansion, where 
the table was superabundantly loaded, and where the number of at- 
tendants, to a certain extent, vindicated the, sarcasms of fhe 3 eons no 
bleman, The chaplain, and Sir Mungo Malagrowther, were of the 
party. —The latter complimented Lord Glenvarloch upon the impres- 
sion he had made at court. “One would have thought ye had brought 
the apple of discord in your pouch, my lord, or that you were the ve- 
ry fire-brand of whilk Althea was délivered, and that she had lain-in 
in a barrel of gunpowder ; forthe King, and the Prince, and the Duke, 
have been by the Ings about 1° Sed so have many more, that kenned 
na before this blessed day there was such a man living on the 
face of the earth.” : 

“ Mind your victuals, Sir Mungo,” said the Earl; “they get cold 
while you talk,” ‘ 

“ Troth, and that needs na, my lord,” said the knight ; “ your lord- 
ship's diners seldom scald one’s mouth—the serving-men are turn- 
ing auld, like oursells, my lord, and it is far between the kitchen and 
the ha’” 

With this little explosion of his spleen, Sir Mungo remained satis- 


fied until the dishes were removed, when, fixing his eyes on the brave | 


new doublet of Lord Dalgarno, he complimented lim on his economy, 

retending to recognize it as the same which. his father had worn in 
Edinburgh in the Spanish ambassador’s time Lord Dalgurno, too 
much a man of the werld to be moved by any thing from such a quar- 
ter, proceeded to crack his nuts with t deliberation, as he repli- 
ei, that the doublet was in some sort father’s, as it ws likely to 


SSS 


ed in his own way to convey this agreeable intelligence to the Earl, 
observing, that his son was a better maker of bargains than his ford- 
ship, for he had bought a doublet as rich as that his lordship wore 
when the Spanish ambassador was at Holyrood, and it had cost him 
but fifty pounds Scots; that was no fool’s bargain, my lord.” 

“* Pounds sterling, if you please, my lord.” answered the Earl, calm- 
ly, “and « fool’s bargain it is, in all the tenses. Dalgarno waz a fool 
when he bought—1 will be a fool when | pay—and you, Sir Mungo, 
craving your pardon, are a fool in presenti, tor speaking ot what con. 
cerns you not,” 


CHAPTER XL 


You are not for the manner nor the times. 
They have their vices now most like to virtues; 
You cannot know them apart by any. difference, 
They wear the same clothes, eat the same meat— 
Sleep i’ the self-same beds, ride in those coaches, 
Or very like four horses in @ coach, 
As the best men and women, 
Bew Jonsoy. 


“On the next morning, while Nigel, his breakfast finished, was 
thinking how he should employ the oy, there was a little bustle up- 
on the stairs which attracted his-attention, and presently entered 
Dame Nelly, blushing like scarlet, and scarce able to bring out—“ & 
young nobieman, sir—no one less,” she added, drawing her hand 
slightly over her lips, would be so suucy—a young nobleman, sir, to 


wait on you !” 

And zg was followed into the little cabin by Lord Dalgarno, gay, 
easy, disembarrassed, and apparently as much pleased to rejoin his 
new acquaintance as if he had found him in the apartments of a pa- 
lace. Nigel, on the contrary, (for youth is a slave to such circumstan- 
ces,) was discounte and mortified at being surprised by so 
splendid a galiant in a chamber, which at the moment the elegant and 
bigh-dressed cavalier appeared in it, seemed yet lower, narrower, 
darker, and meaner to its inhabitant, than it had ever shown before. 
He would have made some apology for the situation, but Lord D&.- 


SS 


“ Not a word of it,” he said, “ not a single word—I know why you 


ride at anchor here—but I can keep counsel—so pretty a hostess 
would recommend worse quarters.” 

“On my word—on my honour,” said Lord Glenvarloch-—— 

“ Nay, nay, make no words of the matter,” said Lord Dalgarno ; “I 
am no tell-tale, nor shall I cross your walk; there is game enough in 
the forest, thank heaven, and I can strike a doe for — 

Ail this he said in so significant a manner, t i 
which he had adopted seemed to put Lord Glenvarloch’s gallantry on 
so respectable a footing, that Nigel ceased to try to undeceive him; 
and less ashamed, perhaps, (for such is human weakness,) of 

sed vice than of real poverty, changed the discourse to a al 
else, and left poor Dame Nelly’s reputation and his own at the mercy 
of the young courtier’s misconstruction, _ 

He offered refreshments with some hesitation. Lord Dalgarno had 
long since breakfasted, but had just come from playing a set of tennis, 
he said, and would willingly taste a cup of the pretty hostess’s single 
beer. This was easily procured, was drank, was commended, and, as 
the hostess failed not to brin the cup herself, Lord Dalgarno profit- 
ed by the opportunity to take a second and more attentive view of 
her, and then gravely drank to her husband’s health, with an almost 
imperceptible nod te Lord Glenvarloch Dame Nelly was much ho- 
noured, smoothed her apron down with her han:is, and said—“ Her 
John was greatly and truly honoured by their lordships—he was a 
kind, painstaking man for his family, as was in the alley, orindeed as 
far north as Panl’s Chain.” 

She would have proceeded probably to state the difference betwizt 
their ages, as the only alloy to their nuptial happiness; but her lodg- 
er, who had no mind to be farther exposed to his gay friend’s raillery, 
gave her, contrary to his wont, a signal fo leave the room 

Lord Dalgarno locked after her, then looked at Glenvarloch, shook 
his head, and repeated the well-known lines— 

* My lord, beware of jealousy— 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth make 
The meet it feeds on.” 


“But come,” he said, changing bis tone, “1 know not why I should 
worry you thas—I who have so many follies of my own, when I shonkt 
rather make excuse for being here at all, and tcll yuo wheretore I 
came.” 

So saying he reached 4 seat, and placing another for Lord Glenvar- 
loch, in spite of hig anxious haste to anticipate this act of courtesy, he 








cost him fifty pounds some day soon. Sir Mungo forthwith proceed- 


proceeded in the same tone of easy familiarity :— 
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“We are neighbours, my lord, and are just made known to each 
other. Now, 1 know enough of th dear North, to be well aware 
that Scottish neighbours must be either dear friends or deadly ene- 
mies—must either walk hand in hand, or stand sword-point to sword- 
point; so I choose the hand in hand, unless you should reject my 

roffer.” 
. “ How were it possible, my lord,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “to re- 
fuse what is offered so frankly, even if your father had not been a se- 
cord father to me ”” And as he took Lord Dalgarno’s hand, he added 
—*f have, I think, lost no time, since, during one day’s attendance at 
court, I have made a kind friend and a powerful enemy.” ‘ 

“ The friend thanks you,” replied Lord Dalgarno, “for your just 
opinion; but, my dear Glenvarloch—or rather, for titles are too form- 
al between us of the better file—what is your Christian name ?” 

“* Nigel,” replied Lord Glenvarloch. fae 

“Then we will be Nigel and Malcolm to each other,” said his vi- 
sitor, “ and my lord to the plebeian world around us. But I was about 
to ask you whom you supposed your enemy ?” , 

* No less than the all-powerful favourite, the great Duke of Buck- 
ingham.” +7 : 

* You dream! What could possess you with such an opinion ?” said 
Dalgarno. ; ” 

“ He told me so himself,” replied Glenvarloch, “ and, in so doing, 
dealt frankly and honourably with me.” . . 

“Oh, you know him not yet,” said his companion ; “the Duke is 
moulded of an hundred noble and fiery ities, that prompt him, 
like a generous horse, to spring aside in impatience st the least ob- 
stacle to his forward course. But he means not what he says in such 
passing heats—I can do move with him, I thank heaven, than most 
who are around him: you shall go visit him with me, and you will see 
how you shall be received.” 

“1 told you, my lord,” said Glenvarloch firmly, and with some 
haughtiness, “the Duke of Backingham, without the least offence, 
declared himself my enemy in the face of the court ; and he shall re- 
tract that aggression as publicly as it was given, ere I will make the 
slightest advance towards him- 

“* You would act becomingly in every other case,” said Lord Dal- 


arno, ‘ but here you are wrong. In the court horizon, Buckingham 
Lord of the Ascendant, ana lie ts edverscour favouring, co «mka 


or rises the fortune of a suitor. The King would bid you remember 
your Phedrus, 

Arripiens geminas, ripis cedentibus, ollas, 
and so forth. You are the vase of earth; beware of knocking your- 
self against the vase of iron.” 

** The vase of earth,” said Glenvarloch, “ will avoid the encounter, 
by getting ashore out of the current—I mean to go no more to court.” 

“Oh, to court you necessarily must Bo; you will find your Scotch 
suit mave ill without it, for there is both patronage and favour neces. 
sary to enférce the sign-manual you have obtained. Of that we will 
speak spre hereafter; but tell me in the meanwhile, my dear Nigel, 
whether You did not wonder to see me here so early ?” 

“1 am surprised that you could find me out in this obscure corner,” 
said Lord Gienvarloch 

+ My ge Lutin is a very devil for that sort of discovery,” replied 
Lord Mn eg * 1} have but to say, ‘ Geblin, | would know where he 
or she dwells,’ and he guides me thither as if by art ic.” 

“I hope he waits not now in the street, my lord,” said Nigel; “1 
will send my servint to seek him.” 

“Do not concern yourself—he is by this time,” said Lord Dalgar- 
no, “ playing at hustle-cap and chuckarthing with the most black- 
guard imps upon the wharf, unless he hath foregone his old customs.” 

“ Are you not afraid,” said) Lord Glenvarloch, “ that in such com- 
pany his morals may become depraved ?” 

“Let his~company look to their own,” answered Lord Dalgarno 
coolly ; “ for it will be a compsny of real fiends in which Lutin cannot 
teach more mischief than he can learn: he is, I thank the gocs, most 
peveuahy versed in evil for his years. 1 em spared the tronble of 
looking after his moralities, for nothing can make them either better 
or worse.”’ 

“I wonder you can answer this to his parents, my lord,” said Ni- 


“1 wonder where 1 should find lis parents,” replied his compani- 
on, “*to render an account to them.” 

*He may be an orphsn,” suid Lord Nige 
page in your lordship’s family, his parents must be of rank.” 

“ Of as high rank as the gallows could exalt them to,” replied Lord 
Dalgaray with the same in iff rence ; “they were both hanged, I be- 
heve—at least the gipsies, from whom I bought him five years ago, 
intimated as much to me. —You are surprised at this, now, But it is 
not better, that instead of a lazy, conceited, whey: slip of gen- 


1; “ but surely, being a’ 


tility, to whom, in your old-world ides of the matter, L was bound to 
stand Sir Pedagogue, and see that he washed his hands and face, said 
his prayers, learned lis accidens, spoke no naughty words, brushed 
his hat, and wore his best doublet only of Sunday—that instead of 
such a Jacky Goodchild, I should have something like this ” ‘ 
He whistled shrill and clear, and the page he spoke of darted into 
the room, almost with the effect of an actual apparition. From his 
height he seemed but fifteen, but, from his face, might be two or 
even three years older, very neatly made, and richly dressed with a 
thin bronzed visage, which marked his gipsey descent, and a pair of 
sparkling black eyes, which seemed almost to pierce through those 
whom he looked at. 

“ There he is,” said Lord Dalgarno, “fit for every element—prompt 
to execute every command, good, bad, or indifferent—unmatched in 
his tribe, as rogue, thief, and liar.” 

“ All which qualities,” said the undaunted page, “ have each in turn 
stood your lor.lship in stead.” 

“ Qut, you imp of Satan !” said his master; “ vanish—begone—or 
my conjuring rod goes about your ears.” The boy turned, and dis- 
appeared as suddenly as he had entered. “ You see,” said Lord Dal- 
garno, “ that in ape my household, the best regard 1 can pay to 
gentle blood, isto exclude it from my service—that very gallows-bird 
were enough to corrupt a whole anti-chamber of pages, though they 
were descended from Kings and Kesars.” 

“1 can scarce think that a nobleman should need the offices of such 
an attendant as your goblin,” said Nigel; “ you are but jesting with 
my inexperience.” 

“Time will shew whethert jest or not, my dear Nigel,” replied 
Dalgarno; “in the meantime, ge to propose to you to take the 
advantage of the flood-tide, to run up the river for pastime ; and at 
noon I trust you will dine with me ” 

Nigel acquiesced in a plan which promised so much amusement ; 
and his new friend and he, @tfended by Lutin and Moniplies, who 
greatly resembled. when thus associated, the conjunction of a beat 
and a monkey, took possession of Lord Dalgarno’s wherry, which, 
with its badged watermen, bearing his lordship’s crest on their arms, 
lay in readinesssto. receive them. The air was delightful upon the 
river; and the I cOnversation of Lord Dalgarno added zest to the 
pleacurce of the litfle wel He could not only give an account of 
the various public b § and noblemen’s houses which they passed 
in ascending the Thames, but knew how to season his information 
with abundance of anecdotes, political inuendo, and personal scandal: 
if he had not very much wit, he was at least completely master of the 
fashionable tone, which in that time, as in ours, more than amply sup- 
plies any deficiency of the kind. 

It was a style of conversation entirely new to his companion, as was 
the world which Lord Dalgarno opened to his observation ; and it is 
no wonder that Nigel, notwithstanding his natural good sense and high 
spirit, admitted, more readily than seemed consistent with either, the 
tone of authoritative instruction which his new friend assumed towards 
him. There would, indeed, have been some difficulty in making a 
stand. To attempt a high and stubborn tone of morality, in answer 
to the light strain of Lord Dalgarno’s conversation, which kept on the 
frontiers between jest and earnest, would have seemed pedantic and 
ridiculous ; and every attempt which Nigel made to combat his com- 
eager ed rrp by reasoning as jocose as his own, only shewed 

is inferiority in that gay species of controversy. And it must be own- 
ed, besides, though internally disa proving much of what he heard, 
Lord Glenvarloch was less « Rensce 4 by the language and manners of 
his new associate, than in prudence be ought to have been. 

Lord Dalgarno was unwilling to startle his proselyte, by insisting 
upon any topic which appeared particularly to jar with his habits or 
principles; and he blended his mirth and his earnest so dexterously, 
that it was impossible for Nigel to discover how far he was serious in 
his ey porns or how far they flowed from a wiki and extravagant 
spirit of raillery. And, ever and anon, those flashes of spirit and ho- 
nour crossed his conversation, which seemed to intimate, that when 
stirred (o action by some adequate motive, Lord Dalgarno would prove 
something very different from the court -haunting and ease-loving vo- 
luptuary, which he was pleased to represent as his chosen churacter. 

As they returned down the river, Lord Glenvarloch remarked, that 
the boat passed the mansion of Lord Huntinglen, and noticed the cir- 
cumstance to Lord Dalgarno, observing, that he thought they were 
to have dined there. Surely no,” said the young nobleman, #1 hove 
more mercy on you than to gorge you a second time with raw beef 
and canary wine. I propose something better for you, I promise you, 
than such a second Scythian festivity. And as for my father, he pro- 
poses to dine today with my grave, ancient Earl of Northampton, 

whilome that celebrated putter-down of pretended prophesies, Lord 
Henry Howard.” 








“ And do you not go with him ?”’ said his companion. 
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“To what purpose ?” sail Lord Dalgarno. “ To hear-his wise lord- 
ship speak musty polities in false Latin, which the old fox always uses, 
that he may give the learned Majesty.ot England an opportunity of 
correcting his slips in grammar? That were « rare employment !” 

“Nay,” said Lord Nigel, “but out of respect, to wait un my lord 
your father.” 

“ My lord my father,” replied Lord Dalgarno, “ has. blue-botiles 
enough to wait on him, and can well dispense with such a butterfly 
as myself. He can lift the cap of sack to his head without my assist. 
ance ; and should the said paternal head turn something giddy, there 
be men enough to guide his right honourable lordship to his lordsiip’s 
right honourable couch, Now, do not stare at me, Nigel, as if my 
words were to sink the ‘hoat with us. Flove my father—I love him 
dearly—and J respect-him too, though | respeet not many things; a 
trustier old ‘Trejan never belted a broad-sword.by aloop of leather, 
But what thén? He belongs to the old world, | to the new. He has 
his follies, | have mine; and-the less either of us sees of the other’s 

eccadilloes, the greater will be the honour and respect—that, | think, 
is the proper phrase.—1 say, the respect in which we shall hoid each 
other, Being apart, each of us is himseif, such as nature and circuin- 
stances have made him; but couple us up too closely together, you 
will be sure to have in your leash either an old hypocrite or a young 
one, or perhaps both the one and other... » 

As he spoke thus, the boat put into the landing-place at Blackfri- 
ar’s. Lord Dalgarno sprang ashore, and flinging liis cloak and rapier 
to his page, recommended to his companion todo the like. “ We are 
coming among press of gallants,” he said ; “and if we walk thus-muf- 
fied, we shal! look like your tawney visoged Don, who wraps him 
lose in his cloak, to conceal the defects of his doublet.” ; 

“I have known many an honest man clo that, if it please y 
ship,” said Kichie Moniplies, who had been watching for an opportu- 
nity te intrude himself on.the conversation, and probably remember- 
ed what had been his own condition, Mrrespect to cloth and doublet, 

a very recent period, 

Lord Dalgarno stared at him, as if surprised at his assurance ; but 
immediately. answered, “ You may have known many things, friend ; 
bat, in the meanwhile, you.do not know what paacipel concerns 
your master, namely, how to carry his cloak, ‘86 as to shew to advan- 
‘tage the gold-laced_seams, and the lining of sebles, See how Lutin| 
holds the sword, with the cloak cast pa ‘ug €6 SeL On te" 
embossed hilt, and the silver work of the mounting.—Give your fami- 
liar your sword, Nigel, he continued, addressing Lord Glenvarloch, 
* that he may practise a lesson in.an art so necessary.” i 

“Is it altogether prudent,” said Nigel, unclasping his weapon, and 
giving it to Richie, “ towalk entirely unarmed ?” : ce psa.'f 

“And wherefore not?” said his companion, “ You are thinking, 
now of auld Reekie, as my father fo calls your good Scotch capi- 
tal, where there is such bundying of private feuds and public factions, 
that a man of any note shall not cross your-High Street twice, without 
endangering his life thrice. Here, sir, no brawting in the street is 
permitted. Your bull-headed citizen takes up the case so soon as 
the sword is drawn, and cluds is the word.” ye 

“Anda hard word itis,” said Richie, “as my brain-pan kens at 
this blessed ae , 

« Were } your Master, sirrah,” suid Lord Dalgarno, “1 would make. 
your brain-pan, as you call it, boil over, were you.to speak a word to 
me before you were spoken to.” mp Le 

Richie murmured.some indistinct answer, but took the hint, and 


lord- 







ranked himself beliind Mis master along with Lutin who failed not to 
expose his new comp t to the ridicule of the passers by, by mi- 
micking, as often ‘do so unobserved by Richie, his stiff and 


© 


iseontented physiognomy 


upright stalking git: ; 2 
* And tell me now, my dear Malcolm,” said Nigel, “where we are 
bending our course, and whether we shall dine at an apartment of 
yours.” Sige ae 
“ « An apartment of mine—yes, surely,” answered Lord Dalgarno, 
* you shall dine at an apartment of mine, conan ngepemiet yours, 
and of twenty gallants beside ; and where the | shall present bet- 
ter cheer, better wine, and better attendance, than if our whole unit 
ed exhibitions went to maintain it. We are going to the most noted 
ordinary of London.” , : 

“ That is, in ordinary language, an inn or a tavern,” said Nigel. 

* An inn ora tavern, my must green.and. simple friend !” exclaims 
ed Lord Dalgarno. “ No, no—these are places where y Citizens 
take pipe and pot, where the knavish petti rs of the law sponge 
on their most unhappy victi where Templars as emp- 
3 Aan their nuts, and where small gentry imbibe potations, 
that the dropsies instead of getting drunk. An ordi is w late 
invented institution, sacred to Bacchus and Comus, w the first 
noble gallants of the time meet with the first and most ethereal wits 


=a 


refined as the genius of the poet, and ancient and generous as the 
blood of the nobles. Aud then the fare is something beyond your 
ordinary gross terresirial food ! Sea and land are ransacked to supply 
it; and the invention of six ingenious cooks kept eternally upon the 
rack to make their art hold pace with, and, if possiule enhance, the 
exquisite quality of the materials,” 

“ By all which rhapsody,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “I can only un- 
derstand, as 1 did betore, that we are gomg toa choice tavern, where 
we shall be handsomely entertained, on paying probably as handsome 
a reckoning.” 

_ “ Reckoning!” exclaimed Lord Dalgarno in the same tone as be- 
fore, “ perish the peasantly phrase ! What profanation! Monsieur Le 
Chevalier de Beaujeu, pink of Paris and flower of Gascony —he who 
can tell the age of his wine by the oare smell, who distils his sauces 
in an alembic by the aid of Lallie’s phitosophy,—wha carves with such 
exquisite precision, that he gives. to noble knight and squire the por- 
tion of the pheasant which exactly accords witlr his rank—nay, he who 
shall divide a becafico into twelve parts with such scrupulous exact- 
ness, that of twelve guests not one shall have the advantage of the 
other ina hair’s breadth, or the twentieth part of a drachm, yet you 
talk of him aad of a reckoning in the same breath! Why man, he is 
the well-known and general referee in all matters affecting the anys- 
teries of Passage, Hozard, In and fn, Penneeck, and Verquire, and 
what not—why Besaujeu is King of the Card-pack, and duke of the 
Dice-box—he cull a reckoning bke a green-apromed, red-noseit, son of 
the valgar spiggot! Oh, my dearest Nigel, what a word you have spo- 
ken, and of what «person! That you know him not is your oaly apo- 
logy for such blasphemy; and yet | scarce hold it adequate, for to 
have been a day in London and notto know Beaujeu, is « crime of Ks 
own kind. But you shall know him this blessed moment, and shall 
learn to hold yourself in horror for tive enormities you have uttered.” 

‘“* Well, but mark you,” said Nigel, “this worthy chevalier keeps 
not all this good cheer at his own cost, does he }” 

“ No, no,” answered Lord Dalgarno; “there is a sort of ceremony 
which my chevalier’s friends and intimates understand, but with which 
you have no business at present. There ‘is, as majesty might say, a 
symbolum to be disbursed—in other words, » mutual exchange of 
courtesies takes place betwixt Beaujeu and his guests. He makes 
thew — froe > BP vice a5 THEW Choose to 
consult therr own felicity by frequenting his‘house at the hour of noon, 
and they, in gratitude, make the chevalier a present of Jacobus. Then, 

ou must know, that besides Comus and Bacchus, that. prince of sub- 
unary affairs, the Diva Fortuna, is frequently worshipped at Beau- 
jeu’s, and he, as officiating bigh priest, Fath, as in reason he should, 
a considerable advantage a share of the s«crifice.” 

“In other words,” said Lord Glenvarloch “this man keeps a gam- 
ing-house.” . 

“A house in which you may certainly e,” said Lord Dalgarno, 
as you may in your own chamber, if you have a mind ; nay, { remem- 
ber old Tom Tally played a hand at putt, for a wager, with Quinze le 
Va, the Frenchman, during morning prayers in St, Paul’s; the morn- 
ing was misty, and the parson Growsy, and the whole audience con- 
sisted of themselves and a blind old woman, and so they escaped de- 
tection.” 

“ Por all this, Malcolm,” said the young lord, gravely, “1 cannot 
dine with you to-day, at this same ordinary.” 

And wherefore, in the name of Heaven, should you draw back 
from your word ?” said Lord Dalgarno. 

“1 do not retract my word, Malcolm; but I am bound, by an early 
promise to my father, never to enter the doors of a gaming-house.” 

* 4 tell you this is none,” said Lord Dalgarno ; “it is but, in plain 
terms, ah eating house, arranged on civiler terms, and frequented by 
better company, than others in this town; and if some of them do 
amuse themselves with cards and hazard, they are men of honour, 
and who play as such, and for no more than they can well afford to 
lose. {t was not, and could not be, such houses that your father de- 
sired you to avoid. Besides, he might as well have made you swear 
you would never take the accommodation of an inn, tavern, eating- 
house, or place of public reception of any kind ; for there is no suc 
place of public resort but what your + be may be therein contamina- 
ted by the sight of a pack of pieces of painted pasteboard, and your 
ears profaned by the rattle of those little spotted cubes of ivory, The 
difference is, that where we we may happen to see persons of 
quality amusing themselves with a game; and i the ordinary houses 
you will meet bullies and sharpers, who will strive either to cheat or 
to swagger you out of your money.” 

“T am sure you would not willingly lead me to do what is wrong,” 





of the sge,—where the wine is the.very spul of the choicest grape, 
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said Nigel; “ but, my father had a horror of games of chance, reli- 
gious | believe, as well yan cemceentel ial. He jodged from 1 know not 
what circumstance, 8 one I hope, that I had a pro- 
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pensity to such courses, und & have told you te promise which he ex 
acted free mee? ; ; 

“Now, by my honour,” said Dalgarno, “ what you have said, affords 
the strongest reason for my insisting that you go wih me. A man) 
who would shan any danger, should first become acquainted with its 
real bearing and extent, und that im the company of a confidential 
guide and guard. Do you ‘link L myself game ? Good faith, my fia- 
ther’s oxks grow too far from London, anc stand too fast rooted in 
the rocks of Perthshire, for me to troll them down with adie, though 
1 have seen whole forests go down like nine-pins. No, no-—these arc 
sports for the wealtny Southron, not fur the poor Scottish noble, The 
place is an eating-lrouse, and as such you and T willuse wt, ft others 
use it to game in, it is their fault, but neither that of the house nor 
ours,” 

Unsitisficd with this reasoning, Nigel still insisted upon the pro- 
mise he had given to his futher, until bis companion appeared rather 
displ «s+, and disposed to impute to him injurious and unhandsome 
suspicions Lord Glenvarloch could not stand this change of tone : 
He recollected that much was due from bim to Lord Dalgarno, on ac- 
count of his father’s ready and efficient friendship, and something al 
so on account ef thé frank manner in which the young man himself 
had offered him his intimacy.’ He had no reason to doubt his assu- 
rances thatthe house where they wete about to dine did not fall un- 
der the description of places to which his father’s probibition refer 
red; and, finally, he was strong jn his own resolution to resist every 
temptation, to join im games of chance. Ale therefore pacifiet Lord 
Dalgarno, by imimating bis willir gness to go slong with him, and the 
geod hamour of the young courtier instantaneously returning, he 
again ran on in a grotesque and rhodomontade account of the host, 





‘Moosieur de Beanjeau, which he did not conclude until they had 
reached the Temple of Hospitality over which that eminent professor 
presided, 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE AUTHOR'S JEWEL, 


From what dire cause can Envy spring ? 

Or why embosom we a Viper’s sting ? 

“Lis Envy stings our darling passron—Pride. 
Alas! the man of mighty soul replied, “ 

Why choose we mis’ries ? Most derive their birth 
From one bad source—we dread superior worth. 


Puitosopuers have reasoned, and moralists have 
preached in vain, against the odious and baneful passion 
of Envy. As an attribute of imperfect beings, it clings to 
us in defiance of precept, and often insinuates its poison- 
ous shoots, into the hearts of those, whose wishes and judg- 
ment alike urge them to crush it; but it still flourishes, 
as a eheck upon the pride of man, and a source of humilia- 
tion to the most splendid powers. Always active and al- 
ways potent in blasting surrounding bloom, Genius withers 
and dies beneath its breathings. Every intellectual flow- 
er, that sheds its lustre to illuminate, and emits its balmy 
fragrance, to van the weary and exhausted sojourner 
through life, is liable to have its fairy charms blighted in 
a moment, by this consuming plague. ‘The havoc itcom- 
mits in individual happiness, we shall leave to be discuss- 
éd in another place; and consider it only as it obstructs 
the progress, or Jays waste the regions of Literary ex- 
cellence. 

It is not necessary that Envy should reveal its active 
exertions}in order tobe pernicious.. In withholding the 
rewards, ordenying the applause, which is due to exalted 
genius, or suceessfil labour; which either achieves unknown 
perfection, or eclipses the performances of competitors ; it 
commits a degree of mischief, to whieh we cannot caleulate 





the limits. Minds fired by false ambition, yet void of ex- 
traordinary powers, naturally sicken at that fame to which | 





they eannot themselves arrive, and envy those honours, 
which they attempt, by calumny to destroy. Dulness is the 
almost invariable concomitant of malignity, as blind pre- 
sumption is the companion of ignorance; and when vio- 
lence of passion inflames the lust of notoriety, the judgment 
never pauses to calculate, whether that glory which we ar- 
rest in its course to another, will concentrate its effulgence 
upon onr ewn heaiis, to cover us with its splendour and 
magnificence. 

No passion is so subtle in its operation as Envy. It 
eludes the best feelings, and defies the most virtuous reso- 
lutions. Open defamation and avowed malignity, are not 
the worst consequences of its indulgence. Always dis- 
posed to ransack the very crevices of possibility, to find a 
fault in another, which faney may magnify into a crime, 
and furnish us an opportunity to pluck from his brow, an 
honour that we envy, it descends to the use of insinuation 
for want of facts, and labours to destroy that genius, which 
it languishes to behold esteemed for its virtue, or celebrat- 
ed for its Learning. So pitiful and base are the means, 
which Envy employs to blast superior fame, or eclipse the 
lustre of a stupendous mind. 

The imperceptible manner in which Envy influences 
the mind, to the détriment of superior excellence, and the 
injury of Literature, should cause us all to be vigilant, in 
refusing it admittance. Envy is not exclusively the te- 
nant of little minds, or degenerate natures ; nor is it from 
partial defamation, the offspring of a few envious tongues 
that the progress of Literature is obstructed, and genius 
condemned to languish in ebscurity and neglect. A uni- 
versal disposition to detract from the merit of transcendent 
intellect, seems to pervade mankind. Those who are not 
basé enough to applaud, are still willing to give currency 
to slander; and thus insiduously promote its baneful diffu- 
sion, while they congratulate themselves in secret, in the 
possession of a character for honour and magnanimity. Jus- 
tice, in every case of dubious rumour, set afloat by the 
tongue of Envy, should demand reasonable testimony to 
substantiate the assertion ; and failing to do this, every man 
of honour should treat the calumny with scorn and disbe- 
lief: For Envy is not only a foe to individual happiness, 
but is the common enemy of all mankind, which the arm 
and the tongue of every man should be raised to quell, 
The sly shrug, the insinuating exclamation, the portentous 
Shake of the head, or the half broken sentence ; or any of 
those diabolical intimations, whi st the fairest fame, 
by the dumb show of Envy, are blackest and most 
venomous arts of this detested vice ; whieh a virtuous man 
will never practice, and an honourable one never listen to. 

All vices become more diffuse in proportion as they re- 
ceive extenuation and countenance by general example. 
That Envy is a common passion, does not, however, di- 
vest it of one attribute of its Satanic character, but rather 
furnishes additional motives’ for its suppression and con- 
troul. Few of the evils that flow from the conduct of our 
fellow mortals but ean be traced to this source ; and how 
great a portion of the misery of life, results from the ae- 
tions of others, we need not prove. Discord and eonten- 
tion, hatred and vengeance, hostility and murder, are 
among the numerous children of Envy, which all who 
consult their own felicity, or regard the comfort of others, 
will struggle to extinguish. In our own minds, it becomes 
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a serpent, fatal to our peace, and to o*hers it is still more 
dangerous, though not always fraught with certain misery. 

Intellectual pain, of all suffering, is the most acute and 
intense; and it is here, that Envy inflicts its wounds, with 
dire and disastrous certainty. The pistol, the stiletto, the 
rope and thc bullet, are passive instruments of torture, that 
carry with them the period of suffering. But the ravages 
of pain committed by Eavy upon a mind of Sensibility, 
are endless and infinite ; they fill the space of an entire life ; 
they intrench themselves in the heart’s deepest passions ; 
and even extend the torture to posterity, through the te- 
nacious memory of an affectionate offspring. Were I to 
draw a picture of Envy, it would be the figure of a Demon 
smilingly seated on a throne, composed of two living 
Hearts, quivering with incessant agony. In Learning 
it blasts the noblest enterprises, and prostrates the loftiest 

enius. 

. It isa humiliating truth, that those most prove to Envy, 
are most susceptible of its slander. Such is the infirmit 
of genius. A contrary opinion, however, appears general- 
ly to prevail ; and calumny is accumulated by Envy with 
the utmost indifference upon the heads of those highly-en- 
dowed, as they are supposed to be shielded from its ven- 
om by the same powers that procure them glory and dis- 
tinction. | 

Envy is the greatest obstacle to Literature, because au- 
thors aim at Fume ; and those who give the tone to pub- 
lic opinion, being in pursuit of the same object, are studious | 
to villify and lower men of genius and learning. Those 
who are rich, but dull and ignorant, can only sueceed by 
depressing men eminent for IntcHect-and writ: “Yor dere: 
is a romantic trait in mankind whi€f assists authors in this 
contest for glory. The fame procured by Riches is mer- 
cenary and selfish, ri 
from the loftiest emotions of the soul ; men esteem and ad- 
mire the latter for itself, but they only love the former for 
the sake of the recompense. us and Homer divide 
our sentiments very unequally ; and Homer, were he now 
alike, and a blind beggar would be very loath to exchange 
his glory for the fame of the nabob of antiquity. Such is 
always the éaherent Superiority of Genius. And it is 
this superiority, which always excites the opposition of 
abortive understandings, who have exhausted their vigour) 
without satisfying’their wishes. Among authors, it is 
really a subj -serious lamentation, that Envy should 






















so much prevail Taggoteers are not, unfortdnately, al- 
ways Philosophers, and even philosophers too much re- 
semble common apap oe we var _ It isnot-wonder- 
ful, therefore, that we find men 6f inferior parts, repining 
in agony oN a oor | comet eg often attempt- 
ing to pull down to their.own level, towering genius 
who has soared above them. In this endeavour of the en- 
vious, to level the lofty, ma ; prone but too readi- 
ly combine, during the life time of the a_i who 
dazzle and irritate them by their splendour ; it is only 
when Death has removed them from the arena, that the 
world agrees to confess their er, te their fame, 
and lavish applause upon works. en the envious 
hope for fame, by associating their names with the glory 
of him, whom they before calur , 
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while that obtained by Genius is derived | 9?°Y 





POLITICAL. 
MR. CALHOUN, 

Havinc been run down by his friend, they are now 
about to saddle Afr, Crawford, to carry them to the end 
of their journey. If one will not suceeed, another may ; 
their cry is—let us try a//, and we eaunot fail at last, to 
hit upon the true one. This to be sure is an excellent prin- 
ciple of action for unprincipled and thorough-going politi- 
cians. At this rate, they are sure of advocating the claims 
of the successful man, and therefore sure of promotion. 
This is, indeed, a new way of feeling the pulse of the Peo- 
ple—but we think it is not an infallible one. Suppose the 
People, as we think most likely, will have nothing to do 
either with Mr. Calhoun, who is an Englishman in poli- 
ticks, or Mr, Crawford, who is wanting in intellect and 
understanding for the station: and-who has never been 
able, during his whole ministerial life, to furnish an ‘intel- 
ligible Report of the state of the Treasury! In this event, 
what then? Where will the ductile friends of Mr. Calhoun 
be then? Will they shift to Mr. Lowndes? Admirable 
Patriots! But suppose he too will not suit the People of 
Pennsylvania ?—Depend on it, although you are selfish, 
shrewd, and intgtng Police yet you are following 
dangerous game, and will become the victims to your own 
insincerity, and want of principle. 

Men who often change sides possess no influence. They 
become. prostitute and faithless, without virtue, or affection 
to draw thém to the right side—They may eventually 


ridé in company with their Chief as he goes into the Presi- 





dantinbchet- but ch “ t here willepproviate them, 
as their total destitution of Patriotism and public virtue 


merits—he will appreciate them even-less than a merce- 


agent, arid leave them to the consoling reflection, of 
having trumpetted a successful Candidate from a selfish 
motive, who was secure of his object without their as- 
sistance. Such are the virtues, and such the rewards of 
wind-watchers, sycophants, and weather-cocks. 


TO READERS AND CORRERPONDENTS. 


We omitted to mention in our last number, that the Sonnet. signed 
K. was written by a young lady in her thirteenth year ; and as the pro- 
duction of one so young, it indubitubly displays much precocity of 
imagination, The circumstance is mentione, not to excite wonder, 
‘ut to avert the severity of crijicism. There is certainly considerable 
beauty in the sentiments, and a ple..sing pathos in the train of thought 
‘hat pervades the Sonnet; ahd we cannot refrain from expressing a 
pat, that our young ladies will more generally cultiyate a taste for 
such composition, in preference to wasting Meir time, and abuying 
their intellect, by the frivolous and gainless amusements of the day. 
Grandeur of genius is not required for this light species of poetry ; 
and females in general, possess a delicacy of sentiment and taste, 
which is more apt than masculine genius, to seize and embedy in verse, 
those pleasing and pretty sentimen's, which characterize the Sonnet, 
the Madrigai, and all that fairy tribe of Apollo’s train, which {risk in 
the Sun-beaths, and play in the plighted clouds. 
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